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profitably quoted : " During the eighteenth century the development in 
legal learning and acumen, and in weight of judicial authority, was 
remarkable. The profession was graced by such eminent names as 
Pendleton, Wythe, and Henry, until in John Marshall the Old Dominion 
gave to the world a name second to none among the great judges of 
English race and speech." 

Nevertheless, Dr. Chitwood's work is a valuable contribution to the 
study of our antiquities and beginnings ; and it is with unfeigned pleas- 
ure that we welcome this vigorous young scholar into the ranks of our 
historical investigators. Lyon Gardiner Tyler. 

Louisiana: a Record of Expansion. By Albert Phelps. [Ameri- 
can Commonwealths.] (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, and Company. 1905. Pp. ix, 412.) 

The task of writing a history of Louisiana, especially the Louisiana 
of colonial times, has been greatly facilitated during the last few years 
in several ways. The celebration at St. Louis of the centennial of the 
purchase aroused a keen interest in the history of the Mississippi valley, 
and naturally produced a number of works dealing with this subject in 
a more or less original fashion. Moreover the publications of the 
American Historical Association have thrown new light on obscure 
points in the Spanish period. Finally the Louisiana Historical Society 
has added to its Magne and Margry collections by procuring from 
France, in the last eighteen months, seven or more volumes of tran- 
scripts from the French archives, some of them containing new material 
of great importance. Skilful use of these new as well as of the older 
documentary material has been made by Mr. Phelps in his Louisiana. 

The author's main object, as he states it in his preface, has been to 
show that " the Latin settlements in the Mississippi Valley . . . threat- 
ened the coherence of the feeble Federation of States, checked the drift 
of pioneers that instinctively bore the destiny of the nation ever west- 
ward, and, even as late as 1803, offered a dangerous and alluring scheme 
of conquest to Napoleon." Hence the author's principal theme was to 
show the relation of the Mississippi valley to the older states of the 
Union and to emphasize the vast importance of Jefferson's purchase. 
He has done more, however: he has briefly but skilfully traced the 
history of Louisiana as a state of the Union; its swift development up 
to the Civil War; the chief events of that struggle as far as they 
touched Louisiana; and — not without a number of dramatic details — 
the dark days of Reconstruction. 

At this point the book indicates the limits of space placed upon the 
author by his publishers; for the period following Reconstruction — the 
period of the renascence of the state and of its development along in- 
dustrial and educational lines — is inadequately presented. The reader 
feels a natural disappointment that there should be so graphic a pres- 
entation of the disastrous Reconstruction era, and so brief an account 
of the new day that was soon to dawn. In no other work, however, 
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is the plea of the indignant and oppressed South more fervently urged. 
At times the author's Southern rearing and sympathies betray him into 
giving what seems to be a partizan view of the vexed questions of that 
time. Two instances will be noted later. 

This fault is in a measure offset by the large view and the excellent 
analysis of the events that led up to the Civil War. It is in the colonial 
period, however, that Mr. Phelps is at his best. Here the subject lent 
itself naturally to his strongly poetical temperament, and we find many 
passages in which the objects and aims of the Spanish and French ex- 
plorers are well set forth, with due consideration of the contemporaneous 
history of Europe; while there is a charm of style withal, a delightful 
literary touch, which makes this portion of the book fascinating reading. 
The author has happily avoided the flowing but rather inflated style 
of Gayarre and the dry-as-dust annalistic style of Martin. The reader 
will linger over Mr. Phelps's description (p. 34) of the Indian dances 
given in honor of Iberville, when " flashing and gorgeous with feathers, 
tassels, jingling bits of metal, and fresh paint, the lithe, almost naked 
bodies wove their savage beauty into a dazzling maze of barbaric color 
and motion"; and over the touching story he tells (pp. 205-207) of the 
transformation of Padre Antonio de Sedella, the dreaded agent of the 
Holy Office, into the gentle Pere Antoine, the beloved priest of rich 
and poor alike. By such passages Mr. Phelps has lent to his narrative 
the same kind of interest which, in a higher degree, has made so popular 
the writings of Fiske and Parkman. 

The book, as a whole, shows a careful study of the sources, and its 
accuracy is commendable. There are, however, some errors, due partly 
to a failure to examine recently discovered documents and partly to 
other causes. Baton Rouge received its name not from " a red corn- 
stalk" (p. 33), but from a reddened Mai, or May-pole, seen by Iberville. 
It is not accurate to say (p. 102) that after the treaty of Paris "in 
^63 ", " the question of Louisiana yet remained to be settled ". It had, 
of course, been settled November 3, 1762. The " town of New Orleans " 
(p. 142) is a slip for the "isle of Orleans". Don Andres Almonester 
(not " Almonaster "), the inscription on his tomb to the contrary not- 
withstanding, did not build the famous Cabildo as a "philanthropist" 
(p. 160). The Pontalba letters in the library of the Louisiana Historical 
Society show that his family claimed and received full compensation. 
There is a failure to state (p. 265) that the chief cause of Jackson's 
adoption of the Lafittes was, as Jackson afterward stated, that the 
smugglers had several thousand rounds of cartridges, which they finally 
gave up, and to the use of which Jackson attributed the saving of New 
Orleans. The English officers " drank with enthusiasm to the inspiring 
toast, 'Beauty and Booty'" (pp. 274-275). It should be noted that 
some fifteen years later a number of the British officers, indignant at 
this slur on their honor, published their sworn testimony to the effect 
that there was no such watchword at New Orleans. The author makes 
severe strictures on Congress for its action on two occasions (pp. 345- 
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346, 350). First, Congress was unfair in the drastic measures taken 
against the labor laws passed by the South in 1865 ; the testimony taken 
in regard to these laws was one-sided, etc. For instance, says Mr. 
Phelps, no law on the subject had been promulgated in Louisiana at all. 
It is only fair to reply that though no law against freedmen had been 
" promulgated " by the Louisiana legislature, several bills of great 
severity were pending in that body when Congress took up the matter, 
and were doubtless dropped because of the attitude of Congress. Again, 
Mr. Phelps, doubtless following Burgess, charges Congress with uncon- 
stitutional action in not submitting the Fourteenth Amendment to Presi- 
dent Johnson for his signature (p. 350). The advocate of Congress 
could reply that the first ten amendments did not receive the signature 
of the President, and that the Supreme Court (3 Dallas, 381) had de- 
cided that the negative of the President applies to ordinary legislation 
and has nothing to do with the proposition or adoption of amendments to 
the Constitution. 

Such faults are only natural in a young writer who treats for the 
first time so long a period as is embraced in the history of Louisiana. 
In spite of them the work is worthy of a high place in the series of which 
it forms a part. 

John R. Fjoklen. 

Rhode Island: a Study in Separatism. By Irving Berdine Rich- 
man. [American Commonwealths.] (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1905. Pp. x, 395.) 
This, the most enjoyable of the books on Rhode Island, is the 
work of " one possessed of no relationship, ancestral or contemporary, 
to New England". It will not displace the solid history by Arnold, but 
the changes of a half-century will give it a place of its own. It is 
significant that, while the history of Rhode Island has been politico- 
theological, or at least politico-legal, this latest work is an instructive 
picture of social life. The author fairly establishes his thesis of sepa- 
ratism as the formative principle of the community. He lays out his 
periods and classification as follows: Agriculture and Separatism, 1636- 
1689; Commerce and Co-operation, 1690-1763; Unification and Manufac- 
tures, 1764 to the present day. These fixed partitions are too rigid, and 
the periods are more or less arbitrary. Commerce, as developed in the 
East for two or three decades after the Revolution, was more important 
than at any other period. Nor did manufactures get under way until 
Slater started in 1790. The terms are elaborated considerably. " By 
Providence there was symbolized individualism both religious and po- 
litical — a force centrifugal, disjunctive, and even disruptive. By Aquid- 
neck . . . there was symbolized collectivism — a collectivism thoroughly 
individualized as to religion, but in politics conjunctive and centripetal " 
(p. 32). Collectivism may be interpreted in that way, but according to 
Woolsey it "denotes the condition of a community when its affairs, 
especially its industry, are managed in the collective way ". There was 



